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For “The Friend.” 
The Life of the Plains. 
BY E. CG. COPE. 

Few Eastern people who have not visited 
ne far West, appreciate the difference be- 
ween “the prairies” and “the plains.” They 
iay be acquainted with the fact that prairies 
greater or less extent exist in the western 
ad north-western States, which constitute 
svel interruptions in a more or less hilly 
untry. Sometimes, as in southern Indiana 
d Illinois, they may be covered with mag- 
icone timber, but in many cases they are 
seeless. Their soil is deep and alluvial in 
laracter, and supports high grass and an 
bundance of flowering plants. But these are 
] mere gardens and parks, when compared 
vith the great Plains, which stretch in one 
mbroken expanse from Eastern Kansas to the 
tocky Mountains, and from Texas to British 
smericu. While the prairies are mostly of 
aodern formation, or filled with modern de- 
osits, the plains are the elevated beds of an- 
ent oceans and seas, lying almost in the 
fe, position in which they were de- 


: 


zy 
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osited. The soil is not so deep, nor so rich 
is that of the prairies eastward of them, but 
4 over great areas, only second to these in pro- 
uctive capacity. It supports a rather close 
ut short covering of a peculiar grass, which 
*t once arrests the attention of the visitor, 
= its uniformity or freedom from admix- 
ture of other grasses, and its general appear- 
ance. It is not a bright green, and is fine, 
Miff, and curled, forming an admirably elastic 
larpet, or bed. Its small size and light pro- 
luct will always prevent its being ranked by 
he agriculturist along side of the cultivated 
species, and true to the principle of the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest,” it yields readily to the 
fatter, on their being introduced by the set- 
slers. Thus in the neighborhood of Topeka, 
has been entirely extirpated, and its place 
supplied by good and bad grasses from the 
‘Bast, some of the latter greatly improved in 
yuality and yield by the change. This, the 
30 called buffalo grass, however, supports an 
abundant life, and that of a peculiar kind, as 
swill be presently explained. 

_ The plains are not an uninterrupted level. 
Myer since their surface was raised above 
she ocean, the drainage from rains or springs 


aas sought the slight depressions, and worn! 


channels to still lower levels. The lateral 
drainage entering these, has cut away their 
sides, and widened them in some cases into 
caiions, or deep narrow ravines, or into wider 
valleys with level floors. The mud of the 
old sea-bottom, has not experienced sufficient 
pressure for its conversion into rock of much 
hardness, hence it is cut away with ease and 
rapidity. Add to this the fact that the lower 
strata are more easily worn and removed than 
the upper; and we have all the conditions 
necessary for the explanation of the fact, that 
the valley borders are nearly all vertical bluffs, 
varying from twenty to one hundred and fifty 
feet in height. Occasionally the traveller 
meets with tracts in process of removal, where 
the fragments of bluffs are separated by deep 
cafions which cross and wind among each 
other like the alleys of a great city. These 
strange places have their huge edifice-like 
blocks and mounds, consisting of harder parts 
of the strata which have not yet yielded to 
the action of rain and frost; they have forti- 
fication like walls, pierced with loop-holes or 
natural bridges ; they have terrace on terrace, 
which were they only covered with rich vege- 
tation, would rival the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. Some larger tracts of much hard- 
ness, or capped perhaps by a hard stratum, 
remain far out in the valleys. If they be of 
conic form they are called “ Buttes,” and it is 
not uncommon to find two such peaks stand- 
ing together, in western Kansas, whence they 
are termed “twin buttes.” The scene from 
these buttes along the valley borders is often 
peculiar in the highest degree. The Kansas 
upper bed, is of a bright yellow color, and the 
eye ranging over the long line of the eroded 
patches, presents to the imagination the gau- 
dily painted walls of many ruined towns and 
cities of a race of banished giants. 

In the yellow and blue chalk strata, are en- 
tombed the bones of the ancient population 


and with few exceptions carnivorous, 


lope, the wolf, &e. 


taceous sea-bottom. 


swells, accumulated in extensive depressions 


of the ocean of the cretaceous period. Quad- 
rupeds have not yet been obtained from beds 
of this period in any part of the world, but 
many reptiles and fishes, and a few birds, 
have been discovered in most of its areas. In 
Kansas twenty-five species of reptiles and as 
many fishes, have rewarded examinations 
made within the last three years only. Most 
of these are sea monsters of huge proportions, 


Interesting as it would be to trace the bal- 
ance of life presented by the living creatures 
of this period, we pass on to consider the 
stages by which it was prepared, according to 
the views of modern geologists, for the exist- 
ing fauna, represented by the bison, the ante- 


The process of drying the surface was far 
from completed by the elevation of the cre- 


The waters as they flowed away from the 


and formed lakes or inland seas. One of these 
occupied the region of northern Utah, but a 


later elevation divided it, and part extending 
to the eastward, covering part of the present 
territory of Wyoming, was separated from 
another part which remained to the south- 
west, and has left a remnant in the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah. Other great lakes existed 
in Nebraska and Oregon, long after that of 
Wyoming had dried, and when the former 
tracts were elevated, a large body of fresh 
water remained in southern Idaho. 

Bach one of these basins reveals in its sedi- 
ments the history of the life of the slowly ex- 
tending plains. These were more humid at 
the time of the first enclosure of the great 
lakes than now, for the Rocky Mountains 
were not then as elevated or extended as at 
the present time, and the winds from the 
Pacific discharged abundant rains upon them. 
Great forests of palms spread over the level 
land, and dense swamps margined the lakes 
and islands. 

Land animals were so numerous as proba- 
bly to excel in profusion and variety, even 
the teeming plains of Africa. The study of 
the succession of life of these different periods 
is of great interest. It is enough for the pre- 
sent purpose to note that the older the lake 
deposit studied, the more different are the 
living beings from those that now dwell and 
graze over their burial places. In the Utah 
beds, is the huge Bathmodon, part rhino- 
ceros, part hog, and part deer ; the shores of 
the Wyoming sea were haunted by many 
species of hogs, from the size of a rat to that 
of the ox. One of these was furnished with 
a great development of canine teeth which 
were in contact in front, so as to resemble 
the gnawing teeth of a beaver. This arrange- 
ment may have been designed for the destruc- 
tion of the turtles, which existed in myriads 
of shoals in the lakes and on the shore. Such 
teeth would pierce their hard shells, and ren- 
der them an easy prey to the omnivorous Tro- 
gosus, as it is called. Later, horses and true 
ruminating cloven footed animals appear in 
great abundance in the deposits of Nebraska 
and Oregon, but an admixture of hog charac- 
ters appears in many of them. The ruminants 
were chiefly camels and musk ox; no oxen 
or deer, and but a single antelope represented 
the herds that now furnish food for the red 
man. But the ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains rose from time to time, amid earthquake 
and flood. lake after lake became high 
ground, or was swallowed up in the wreck 
caused by mountain ridges rising through 
their waves, or were gathered into narrow 
valleys to be drained by new river courses. 
The climate of the plains grew cooler, for not 
only were they higher, but the ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains arrested the moisture of 
the Pacific winds, which was thus precipitated 
on their western sides. But a still greater 
change overtook this once prolific land. The 
northern regions, it is thought, rose so high, 
that the short summer was insufficient to melt 
the snows of winter, which thus accumulated, 
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year by year, and spread their frigid influ- 
ences far to the south. In any case the plains 
became a desert, and its frozen dirt and rock 
beds were a vast mausoleum of perished races. 
A few hardy immigrants from the north pro- 
bably redeemed the region from utter desola- 
tion, and remained to people the land on the 
advent of better days. Better days came; 
the ice sheet yielded to the sun’s rays, and 
its borders retreated to its ancient domain. 
There is reason to think that wanderers from 
the tropics spread at this time over the region, 
but as they were more at home in a forest 
covered country, they seem to have preferred 
the region east of the Mississippi river; at 
least the remains of sloths, tapirs, peccaries, 
&e., are much more abundant here than on 
the plains. With their advance the musk ox 
retreated to the north again, and in time the 
herds of bison, antelope, deer, &c., once more 
enlivened the solitudes, and almost rivalled 
in abundance the days of the old tropical 
swamps and forests. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘The Friend.”’ 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 203.) 
To Sarah Morris. 
“6th mo. 15th, 1831. 

“My dear and well beloved friend, Sarah 
Morris,—As this may perhaps be conveyed, 
at least as far as Westtown, by some of our 
young women who expect soon to set off 
therefor, poorly as I am both in body and 
mind, and hardly able to do anything, yet I 
thought if I could send thee a few lines with- 
out expense, it would, at least to me, compen- 
sate for the undertaking. And more so when I 
tell thee that thou and thy interesting charge 
not only in thy family, but also in the church, 
has frequently been brought to view, as deep 
cajleth unto deep, in feelings not easily de- 
scribed in this way. 

“ When the account was received, through 
‘The Friend, of the death of thy precious 
husband, it was a blow very sensibly felt by 
me, notwithstanding the distance, and what 
I had been looking for some time before the 
sad tidings came. These things are sad to us 
who remain, and perhaps rightly so: but on 
the part of the deceased, when ready as 1 
trust thy dear Isaac was, it is not so, inas- 
much as the messenger of death seems to be 
but the porter to open the gate of heaven, 
where the precious soul washed and made 
clean in the blood of the Lamb, is permitted 
to enter, without spot or blemish, into the 
sight of a gracious God, for the sake of his 
dear Son Jesus Christ, who died that we might 
live. Ah! my dear sister, this reflection is 
calculated to dry up the tear and comfort the 
heart, when our dear friends have paid the 
last debt, and mortality is swallowed up of 
life, yea, eternal life. O, saith my soul, that 
we may also be ready; ready to meet the 
Bridegroom of souls though called at the 
gloomy hour of midnight! 

“This midnight hour seems long to hang 
over our poor Society! How sorrowful, that 
notwithstanding the many who have left the 
dear Master and his peculiar people (as [ am 
persuaded we as a people are designed to be) 
there should be such cause yet to fear all are 
not Israel that are of Israel. What a pity it 
is that there should yet be many, there is 
cause to fear, unto whom the language would 
apply, ‘Will ye also goaway? And yet I 


humbly hope that there are some, yea many, 
so striving to deepen in the root, that with 
Peter they could say, ‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 
“May we, my dear sister, afflicted as we 
are, thou with me, and I with thee—we, whose 
health is such that we dare not boast of to- 
morrow—often remember the charge, ‘Be ye 


sober, and watch unto prayer ; for the end of 


all things is at hand.’ Yes, verily, to me it 
often seems that the end of all sublunary 
things is at hand. For though my health has 
been delicate all my life, yet for three years 
past I have had more hard sickness than per- 
haps ever before. For six months it has been 
such that I have seldom been able to get to 
our own meeting, and a good deal of that time 
very ill. And yet I hope I have been ina 
good degree preserved from murmuring; not 
doubting but my blessed Lord and Master 
knows what is best for me, and that the judge 
of all the earth will do right. So that it often 
seems to me all I want, or at least what I 
want above all things, is to be ready when 
the time of my departure comes; and may it 
be so with my dear friend. We don’t expect 
it can be long before we too must pay the last 
debt due to mortality, as thy beloved Isaac 
has done. My spirit is dipped into sweet sym- 
pathy with thee and thy dear children ; and 
my desire for you is, that you may so gain 
inwardly by your loss outwardly, that each 
one may be comforted in hope that our dear 
friend is gone to the mansions of eternal bliss. 
My paper is nearly full, and yet it seems hard 
to stop the current of sympathetic love. May 
we frequently be able to say with the Apostle, 
‘None of these things move me;’ but I will 
still trust in the Lord, nothing doubting but 
that the time of release will come. Yes, 
verily, it will come. O, how sweet is the lan- 
guage of our blessed Lord where he says, 
‘Behold I come quickly, and my reward is 
with me, to give to every man according as his 
works sball be.”” May we mark well the terms; 
and so strive to deepen in the root, that the 
eye may be indeed single. So that our work 
may be to do the will of Him who knows 
what is best for us. 

“OQ Philadelphia! I do love to get letters 
from my friends in that place. May the Lord 
keep the city, and his people in it, from the 
evils that abound.” 

Of later date no doubt, she continues: “I 
may now inform you, I hope with humble 
thankfulness, that my health is better; so 
that, if it continues, 1 expect in a few weeks 
to take a little journey to some of the neigh- 
boring meetings, and appoint some among 
those not professing with us. O that I may 
have the prayers of my friends! May they, 
with their little sister, availingly pray that 
my faith fail not; and thus the dear Master’s 
cause may be magnified. My love to inquir- 


ing friends as though named. 
Mitprep Ratcirr. 

P.S. “When I wrote the forepart, I had 
not heard of the accident, thou, my dear 
friend, had met with by a fall. Thus it is, 
and thus it must be! Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, but the Lord thy God will 
deliver out of them all. How consoling, how 
comforting, to look forward to the time when 
tribulation shall cease, and sorrowing and 
sighing shall be done away. Therefore let us 
hold fast our integrity to the end. 

“Tam too poorly to say much more, than 
that my love in the life of our Lord runs freely 


towards all the true Israel of God. In which 
I bid an affectionate farewell, | 
Mriprep RATCLIFFE.” 


On the 29th of Seventh month, 1831, M. 
left home, having in prospect a religious visi 
to the meetings of Friends in some portion 
of western Pennsylvania, and a part of Ohi 
She had for companions, she says, “ my wel 
beloved friends John Hall and Mary Raley. 
The memoranda state she visited said mee 
ings, speak of the needfal help in the needfu 
time—the strength made perfect in weaknes 
—and without much further comment, tha 
she got home in safety the ist of 9th mont 
of the same year. 

Would that the following, from a livel 
epistle of Beulah Sansom to M. R., might b 
read by all Friends, North, South, Hast, an 
West! How would the practical applicatio 
of its precepts tend to preserve from puttio 
the light of our example and influence unde 
the bushel of worldly gain, or beneath th 
bed of carnal security or indifference. 


“ Philadelphia, 10th mo. 21st, 1831. 


of the Lord’s heritage. 

« When I contemplate the vast domain ove 
which our Society, as a people, are spread, 
can but be sensible of the incalculable respon 
sibility that must rest upon a people so highl 
favored as we have been with a knowledge o 


if the light that is in us should, t 
anfaithfulness, be changed into darkness, an 
our candlestick be removed out of his place 
Oh! that we may lay these things to heart 
lest we prove in the end stumbling blocks t 
others. 

“Such have been our difficulties, and sue 
our discouragements, that it appears to m 
comparable to a miracle, that any are pre 
served from the contaminating influence o 
the spirit of a deluded and delusive world 
We are told that ‘because iniquity shal 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold:’ ba 
he that shall endure unto the end, shall b 
saved. Blessed ‘assurance for the support 0 
such as are sincerely seeking the kingdom o 
heaven, and the righteousness thereof, Al 
though they may be tried in the furnace 0 
affliction, they have a well-grounded hope it 
the consolations of the gospel, which are peace 
quietness, and assurance forever, through th 
love of the Holy Head of the church, wh 
‘first loved us, and ‘who having loved hi 
own, which were in the world, loved them t 
the end.’ 

Thy affectionate, 
BrvuLAH SANSOM.” 


Harrison and Mildred Ratcliff, probably i 
the winter of 1831-32, removed from Shor 
Creek neighborhood, Ohio, to Westland, i 
Pennsylvania, within the limits of Redston 
Quarterly Meeting. A small lot had bee 
purchased for them ; and the Friends of Wes 
land meeting had put seed in the ground, an 
prepared the house for their reception. 

(To be continued.) 
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Overturners are often involved in the ruin 
they make. 
y 


so Ungitok returned, well pleased with the, 


the destruction they had spread elsewhere, 
the people of Krakortok held th 
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For “The Friend,” 
The Land of Desolation. 
‘ (Concluded from page 210.) 

In what manner they crossed Baffin’s 
jay is left indoubt. It would not bave been 
‘possible for them to do so in their skin 
vats. Possibly, however, they went higher 
jp, and crossed over on the ice of Smith’s 
‘ound. Some tribes still exist in that neigh- 
orhood ; and to show their insatiable love of 
vandering, I may mention that I have found 
vidences of their presence upon the shores 
ff Grinnell’s Land as far north as latitude 
1°. It bas been conjectured that they came 
ver in fleets of boats, crossing the narrowest 
sart of Davis’s Strait, which is less than two 
sundred miles wide, from land to land. It 
aay be that they were not less influenced bya 
notive of revenge for the wrongs of their 
meestors than fleeing from the Indians who 
‘ossessed their land, for they had been sadly 
‘Lused in Massachusetts by the Northmen 
vhen they first came here. These Northmen 
sad killed and tortured a great many of them 
‘a very wantonness, before actual hostilities 
vegan. There might seem to be, therefore, 
n the destruction of the Northmen by these 
§kraellings, something of retributive justice. 
- This destruction went on, as we have 
seen, until the remnant of the race was 
»prought to bay and driven to defend them- 
selves at Krakortok. But they could neither 
»e dislodged nor completely destroyed until 
stratagem was brought to bear; and the de- 
vice to which these savages resorted in order 
so accomplish their purpose deserves to rank 
with the famous wooden horse of Troy. 

» This did not, however, happen until after 
‘a most desperate attempt had been made by 
Uugitok to get free from the clutches of his 
Orutal adversaries. He managed, with a large 

arty of his followers, to get over to the 
island, and in the dead of the night he sur- 
prised them in their huts, and, with the loss 
of only one man, destroyed the entire party, 

utting men, women, and children to the 
‘sword. It wasafearful massacre, and a dread- 
fal revenge; but it only further imbittered the 
savages against the whites, and caused them to 
redouble their efforts. One man escaped the 
igeneral slaughter, and carried with him the 
memory of their burning huts and bleeding 
“wives and children. Two there were at first, 
vand, unhappily for the whites, one of these 
‘men was the chief, Krassippe; while the 
second was his brother. These Ungitok pur- 
‘sued upon the ice (the attack was made in 
‘winter), with several men following after ; 
‘but Ungitok outstripped them all, and over- 
‘taking the brother, ran him through the body, 
‘and then cutting off the right arm of his fal- 
‘len enemy he brandished it in the air, shout- 
‘ing at the same time to Krassippe (who by 
‘this time had reached the shore), intimating 
to him, in an obliging manner, that if he ever 
wanted an arm he would know where to come 
‘for it. Krassippe was now beyond pursuit, 


trophy he had cut from his victim, 

After this Krassippe neither rested by 
night nor day until he had compassed the de- 
‘struction of Ungitok and his band. In a fair 
fight every Northman was good for at least 


egy, to get the best of them at last. He con- 
structed an immense rafts of boats, over 
which he erected a low and irregular scaffold- 
ing. This hecovered with tanned and bleach- 
ed seal-skins, so that when afloat the structure 
looked like an iceberg. This he filled with 
armed men, and turned it adrift upon the 
fiord, allowing it to float down with the tide 
towards Krakortok among some pieces of ice. 
When it floated too fast, the people threw 
overboard stones, with linesattached|to them. 
These, by retarding the progress. of the raft, 
enabled them to keep in company with the 
icebergs. Ungitok and his people saw the 
ratt; but so much did it appear like the ice 
alongside of it, that they never once suspect- 
ed its character, and the armed men drifted 
around into a bight almost at the rear of the 
town. Running theraft ashore, they then rush- 
ed up and made for the church by an unfre- 
quented route, which was left unguarded, ex- 
cept close to the town. The sentinel waskilled, 
and the church was surrounded before a sin- 
gle person escaped from it. Then it was fired, 
and all who were not burned or smothered 
with smoke met their death, as they rushed 
out, on the points of their enemies’ spears. 
Not a soul escaped except Ungitok and his son, 
who was but a small boy. With him Ung- 
itok fled to the mountains, and there hid for 
a time in a cave, where at length he was dis- 
covered through the indefatigable exertions 
of Krassippe. ‘The hiding chieftain was sur- 
rounded, and, discovering that his case was 
hopeless, he threw his son into the lake to 
prevent his falling into the hands of the 
savages, who would be sure to torture him, 
and then prepared to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. In the end he was overpowered 
and borne down. Since that day the Hsqui- 
maux, whom their defeated rivals had so con- 
temptuously called Skraellings, have held 
possession of the country undisturbed. They 
have, however, very evidently decreased in 


numbers, and where there were once tens of 


thousands, there are only thousands now. 
For a long period of time they remained the 
sole occupants of the country, and nothing was 
known of them save vague and exaggerated 
accounts brought by occasional ships—such 


‘as those of Davis, Baffin, and Frobisher, who 


touched at Greenland on their way to the 
discovery of a north-west passage. In latter 
times, however, the Danish Government (to 
which Greenland as well as Iceland had be- 
vome subject) made numernus efforts to re- 
cover the “lost colonies,” with the hope of 
sustaining the trade and fisheries. Admiral 
Lindenau reached the coast in 1605, and car- 
ried off some of the savages. Afterwards 
Captain Hall, an Englishman in the employ 
of Denmark, took away four others, and shot 
what more he could, as if by way of amuse- 
ment. Another, who was not versed in 
ocean currents, did not get near the land at 
all: but becoming frightened at being able to 
make no progress, he declared that there was 
a huge magnet in the sea holding his ship, 
which so alarmed him that he returned home. 
About half a dozen enterprises: followed, the 
last in 1670, without any farther result than 
the killing of a few more of the savages. 
Then the “lost colonies ” were given up alto- 


half a dozen savages, and, notwithstanding 


em person- 


ally in the greatest contempt. But Kras- 


sippe was nevertheless, by numbers and strat. 


gether, until that excellent missionary, Hans 
Boede, went there in 1721, and established 
himself in Baal’s River, near where the West 
Baygd had flourished. Here he founded the 
colony of Godthaab. Then came the Mora- 


vians; and from that time to the present the 


re-establishment of colonies, and the civili- 
zing and Christianizing of the natives, has 
gone steadily on. This improvementis large- 
ly due to the good character of the Danish 
settlers, and the exclusion of spirituous liquors. 


—~++>—_- 


For “The Friend.” 
Providential Interference. 

The following account, not long since told 
to the writer, is believed to be authentic: 

A man residing in the vicinity of Boston, 
at the close of the day was preparing to retire 
to rest, being engaged in covering the coals 
on the hearth, when his mind received a sur- 
prising intimation that he must go at once 
into the city. While considering what this 
language should mean, it was again repeated 
to his mental ear. Still wondering at the un- 
usual command, the language was again im- 
pressed, Go into Boston instantly. No longer 
hesitating, he took his horse and chair and 
drove directly to the city ; and proceeding for 
some distance into it, his horse stopped before 
a house, from an upper story of which there 
shone a light through the window. Stepping 
down from his chair, the man rang the door- 
bell for admission. Soon the lighted window 
above was raised, and a masculine voice, in 
impatient accents, inquired, “ What is want- 
ed?” “You know, I do not,” was the answer. 
Waiting a while without further response, the 
man at the door again rang the bell. Again 
the window flew up, and the same question 
was asked, and the same answer returned. 
Still further waiting a while the man once 
more rang the bell for admission. Again 
came the almost angry question, “ What is 
wanted?” when the reply was once more re- 
turned, “ You know, I do not.” Pausing a 
moment, the man above responded, “ Yes, I 
do know;” then closing the window he imme- 
diately descended to the door and gave ad- 
mission to the stranger. Together the two 
men retired to the upper room, when an inter- 
view of no ordinary kind ensued. It was 
there disclosed that the man in the chamber- 
having provided means for the purpose, was 
engaged in the act of taking his own life, 
when the sudden ringing of the bell, at so late 
an hour, startled him, and for a moment ar- 
rested the dreadful intention. Returning to 
another attempt upon his life, again the bell 
sounded, and again his wicked purpose was 
turned aside. And thus it was to the third 
and last time; when, by the Providential in- 
terruption so remarkably brought about, time 
was given, and doubtless a little strength af- 
forded to resist the tempter, who else must 
have hastened the unbappy man to his de-° 
struction. 

Tt is related in conclusion that the two men, 
neither of whom had previously borne a re- 
ligious character, withdrew from the inter- 
view, which lasted for several hours, deeply 
impressed with the occurrence, and that both 
of them afterwards lived worthy and circum- 
spect lives. 

Spa elt 

The influence of those who stand in the 
station of ministers is great over the people, 
either to bring them to Christ, by their ex- 
ample or precepts, or to scatter them from 
Him. Ifa forward, self-willed ministry gains 
the ascendency among us, we must become 
scattered asa people; for that ministry which 
standeth in the wisdom of man, can never 
reach to the deep things of God; it can neither 
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understand them nor minister of them ; Christ 
crucified is foolishness to it.— Stephen Grellett, 
1809. 


A Mendicant Author.—Even in the reign of 
the literary James, great authors were re- 
duced to a state of mendicity, and lived on 
alms, although their lives and their fortunes 
had been consumed in forming national la- 
bors. The antiquary Stowe exhibitsastriking 
example of the reward conferred on such 
valued authors. Stowe had devoted his life, 
and exhausted his patrimony, in the study of 
English antiquities; he had travelled on foot 
throughout the kingdom, inspecting all monu- 
ments of antiquity, and rescuing what he 
could from the dispersed libraries of the mon- 
asteries. His stupendous collections, in his 
own handwriting, still exist, to provoke the 
feeble industry of literary loiterers. It was 
in his eightieth year that Stowe at length re- 
ceived a public acknowledgment of his servi- 
ces, which will appear to us of a very extra- 
ordinary nature. He was so reduced in his 
circumstances that he petitioned James I. for 
a license to collect alms for himself “as a recom- 
pense for his labor and travel of forty-five years 
in setting forth the chronicles of England, and 
eight years taken up in survey of the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, towards his relief now 
in his old age; having left his former means 
of living and only employing himself for the 
service and good of his country.” Letters 
patent under the great seal were granted. 
After no penurious commendation of Stowe’s 
labors, he is permitted “to gather the benevo- 
lence of well-disposed people within this realm 
of England: to ask, gather and take the alms 
of all our loving subjects.” These letters 
patent were to be published by the clergy 
from their pulpits; they produced so little 
that they were renewed for another twelve 
month; one entire parish in the city *gave 
seven shillings and six pence! Such, then, 
was the patronage received by Stowe, to be 
a licensed beggar throughout the kingdom for 
one twelve-month! Such was the public re- 
muneration of a man who had been useful to 
his nation, but not to himself—D’Jsraeli. 


For “ The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
(Continued from page 211.) 

“1817. March 15th.—Nothing can show us 
and detect within us evil, but that good prin- 
ciple which manifests what is evil. It is 
therefore the business and duty of all men, in 
respect to their salvation, to become acquaint- 
-ed with the grace and Spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it is revealed and appears to all 
men; to follow its leadings, to obey its teach- 
ings, to heed its reproofs. And how are we 
to become acquainted with—how shall we 
know its appearance? There is nothing of 
or in man that is good, but that which is of 
and from God,—that which is of and from 
His grace and Spirit. Therefore, O! reader, 
follow that which inclines to good in thee; 
and whatever gives thee inward pain, and 
trouble of mind abstain from. The more we 
turn away from and deny sin through Divine 
grace, the more weak is its power in and over 
us; but the less we mortify our evil inclina- 
tions, the less power we have to resist them, 

’ when next they assail us. He that is faithful 
over one city, will be made ruler over many; 
as he that improved his talent, was said in 


any one says how shall I know assuredly the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit from the sugges- 
tions of my own mind and reason, or from 
the insinuations of him, who sometimes puts 
on the resemblance of an angel of light? O! 
inquiring reader, know of a truth, that what- 
ever may be the artifices and deceitful appear- 
ance of the enemy, whatever may be the 
reasonings, imaginations, and mental work- 
ings of the natural part in thee, however spe- 
cious, however excellent they may appear,— 
yet are they easily and with certainty de- 
tected, by the humble, waiting, patient, pray- 
ing soul; yes, by every one who in sincerity 
and simplicity thirsts and hungers after the 
knowledge and performance of the whole will 
of God concerning him. These shall know 
the Troth, and the Truth shall make them 
free. These shall know Him who is Truth ; 
these shall be led and guided into all Trath. 
“1817. March 13th.—I think it right at this 
time to set down my opinions, or rather such 
opinions as I conceive to be sound and good, 
relative to the subject of business. * * * I 
believe that it is good for man to earn his 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow. If any 
one has, or ever comes to have sufficient for 
the support of himself or family,—(by a suffi- 
ciency, [ do not mean that which will satisfy 
all his desires, nor that which may raise his 
family above the sphere in which they were 
born, neither that which will furnish his chil- 
dren with large capitals to enter lucrative or 
extensive concerns,)—but if he has where- 
with to support himself*and family in a mod- 
erate way of living, and to afford his children 
an useful education, the knowledge of some 
honest employ, and a little to begin with,—it 
is enough. Iam inclined to think, that such 
an one should consider, whether it be not 
right for him to give up his business to his 
children, to faithful dependents, or to relations 
that want it; unless he be ofa disposition that 
can hardly find occupation for his mind out 
of business, and in this case, let him continue 
to employ himself in it, taking only a small 
share of the profits. With respect to charity, 
Jet not any in trade nicely glean their vine of 
the fruit with which the Lord hath so abun- 
dantly blessed them; but let them gather sufii- 
cient, and the rest let them leave tor the por- 
tion of the poor. For my own part, if way 
open for my going into business, I believe it 
will be safest for me to engage in such an one 
as is moderately profitable, yielding regular 
returns, and tending to the general and sub- 
stantial welfare of mankind, to the injury of 
none, and which will not take up much atten- 
tion or anxiety. But especially I desire, that 
I may never sell to others any article which 
has an evil tendency, or which evidently and 
often is misapplied. With respect to this par- 
ticular, I have lamented to see that Friends, 
who are fearful lest they should give way to 
the spirit of vanity, pride, and extravagance, 
and who on that account neither decorate 
their persons nor houses, nor even allow their 
servants to dress gaily,—that these should 
yet feel easy to deal to others things which 
they disapprove of for themselves; that they 
should not hesitate to buy and sell such arti- 
cles, as they well know are inconsistent and 
incompatible with the pure teachings of that 
principle, by which they profess to be led. 
This matter has impressed me much. I know 
that by adopting this sentiment, I show 
my disapprobation of the conduct of many 


how few descriptions of occupation in life ar 
entirely free from this objection. Neverth 
less, I do believe that the sincere-hearte 
amongst us will not hesitate to give up tha 
in their outward concerns, which they see an 
know to be an encouragement to evil in an 
shape. That these may come to see this ma 
ter, as clearly as I do at this present time, i 
the warm desire of my soul! 

“ But the ground upon which I think it bes 
for me to be not much engrossed in the thing 
of this life, is this: having experienced n 
small share of the forbearance and merey o 
the Lord, having been rescued and delivered 
from the pit of destruction, having sincer, 
and fervent desires for my own preservatio 
and salvation, as well as for that of my poo) 
fellow-creatures everywhere, I have incline 
towards the belief that the Lord will mak 
use of me, if I am faithful to His requirings 
in the way and time, and for the purposes 
which He sees best. Under this impressio 
it is, that I believe it right for me to sit loos 
to this world and its anxieties, and not to b 
too much entangled in them; lest I should b 
incapacitated for performing that servic 
which may be shown to be my duty, or un 
able from my situation in business to under 
take it. Though I scarcely think it my plac 
to be out of business; yet I believe that it i 
good for some to be entirely released from it 
and also, that well disposed persons should 
devote a considerable portion of their talents 
time, and money, to visiting and relieving the 
poor, and advancing and promoting the good 
of mankind in various other ways, according 
to their several gifts.” 

(To be continued.) 


Cost of Fencing.—Fences are costly, and it 
is probable if the intelligence of neighbor- 
hoods could be brought together it would be 
decided that fully one-half of them were un- 
necessary. Indeed in some portions of the 
West where they have a no-fence law, the 
voters have refused to return again to the sys- 
tem of fencing. An illustration of this may 
be found in Livingston county, Illinois. 

In Germany, France and Hollaad simple 
lines or paths divide estates. Illinois is said 
to have ten times more fence than Germany. 
Dutchess county, New York, has more than 
all France. Besides the first cost of fences, 
the annual repairs are equal to ten per cent. 
of the original cost. Nicholas Biddle said, 
thirty years ago, that the fences of Penn- 
sylvania had cost $100,000,000. Ohio fences 
are said to be worth $115,000,000, and those 
of New York $144,900,000. England is fast 
discarding her traditionary hedges, and the 
time is not far distant when, except for roads, 
or as a protection from winds, they will be 
discarded in the West. 


Selected. 

In the time of waiting on the Lord in silent 
retirement alone, which was mostly my daily 
practice, it sometimes pleased him to vail his 
holy presence from me, in order to prove my 
patience and steadfast reliance upon him ; and 
sometimes to command a solemn awful silence 
in me, wherein he often stood revealed in 
majestic all-sufficiency before me, in a manner 
which I have no words to convey a clear idea 
of to any who have not experienced the same 
in themselves. But I am assured that all, 
who rightly wait upon him in their own 
minds, will find him a God nigh at hand, and 


the Scriptures, to be intrusted with more, If sincere-hearted Friends, and I am also aware! graciously disposed to replenish and satisfy 
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Ye hungry soul. I do not believe a man can 
aside, and sit down alone, to make the ex- 
riment merely to see what the consequence 
-sitting¥in silence will be, without a real 
anger and heartfelt travail ; and therein be 
ored'with the flowings of the holy oil. But 
ne ever wait rightly and perseveringly upon 
od in vain. The incomes of his love afford 
ore true joy, than‘all earth’s richest enjoy- 
“ents.—Job Scott. 


Selected. 
SUMMER MORNING. 


How brightly on the hill-side sleeps 
The sunlight with its quickening rays! 
The verdurous trees that crown the steeps, 
Grow greener in its shimmering blaze ; 
While all the air that round us floats, 
With subtile wing, breathes only life, 
And, ringing with a thousand notes, 
The woods with song are rife. 


Why, this is Nature’s holiday ! 
She puts her gayest mantle on; 
And, sparkling o’er their pebbly way, 
With gladder shout the brooklets run ; 
E And every bird, exulting, gives 
: A sweeter cadence to its song; 
A gladder life the insect lives 
That floats in light along. 


“The cattle on a thousand hills,” 
The fleecy flocks that dot the vale, 
Rejoice in all the life that fills 
The air, and breathes in every gale. 
And who, that has a heart and eye, 
To feel the bliss and drink it in, 
But pants, for scenes like these to fly 
The city’s smoke and din— 


A sweet companionship to hold 
With Nature in her forest-bowers, 
And learn the gentle lessons told 
By singing birds and opening flowers? 
Nor do they err who love her lore; 
Though books have power to stir my heart, 
Yet Nature’s varied page can more 
And deeper joy impart. 


No selfish joy: if duty calls 
Not sullenly I turn from these, 
Though dear the dash of waterfalls, 
The wind’s low voice among the trees, 
Birds, flowers, and flocks; for God hath taught, 
(O, keep, my heart! the lesson still,) 
His soul alone with bliss is fraught 
Who heeds the Father’s will! 


Selected. 


WINTER. 


dow beautiful is Winter! Earth hath put 

der snowy yesture on, and the wide fields 

listen beneath the radiance of the sun, 

‘\ waveless ocean of most dazzling white. 

“n the slant sunbeams flashing, the tall trees 

“sift up their jeweled crests with regal pride, 

‘As conscious of their beauty ; and, at times, 

By the faint wind caressed, profusely fling 

‘Down to the earth the burden of their gems. 

The frost with his most cunning ministry 

ath visited the streams, whose drowsy song 

Through the long summer time continuously 

Stirred the soft air, and stream and song are still: 

et might the ripple’s curl deceive the eye, 

So much it looks like motion, and the wave 

till seems to fret along its rocky bed, 

nd dash adown the cascade with its spray. 

Where, o’er the deep ravine, the precipice 

‘Frowns, and the water from its hidden springs 

‘Trickled erewhile along the rocky ledge, 

“And sought with frequent plunge the depth below, 
Jee! in what varied and fantastic forms 

“Those drops, congealed, are wrought! How different all, 

“Yet all how beautiful! Pillars of pearl 

‘Propping the cliffs above, stalactites bright 

From the ice-roof depending; and beneath, 

4Grottoes and temples with their crystal spires 

And gleaming columns radiant in the sun ; 

“Thrones carved from purest porphyry, whereon sit 

“Tall warrior-forms in coats of dazzling mail ; 

And strown profusely over all, rich gems, 

“Shifting with rainbow hues, and flashing back 

The intrusive sunlight,—these are thine, O Frost! 
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Thy marvelous doings, wizard architect ! 

For thus thou praisest God! And we will praise 
His name with hymns, that He has sent us thee 
With power to make the Winter beautiful. 


For “The Friend.” 
Arctic Birds. 

In Dr. Hayes’ “ Land of Desolation,” is de- 
scribed a visit to one of the breeding-places 
of the sea-birds, on a grand rock rising out of 
the waters of the Greenland Sea to the height 
of 2,300 feet. He says: 

“A strange feature of this cliff, and others 
of like geological formation, is that the rock 
is fractured here and there horizontally, and 
that scales have splintered off from time to 
time, leaving a series of narrow ledges, or 
steps, which extend from the very bottom to 
the top; and these ledges are in the summer- 
time the home of myriads of birds. These 
birds are the well-known ‘bacaloo bird’ of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and the St. 
Lawrence region generally, where they win- 
ter. They are the lumme of the Arctic seas, 
and the Uria Brunichii of the naturalist—a 
species of what are popularly known as ‘di- 
vers.’ 

“When about half a mile away from the 
cliff we began for the first time to perceive 
something of its character. The birds came 
flying over us in considerable numbers. Many 
of them were on the water, and, like all the 
divers, who rise with difficulty, they made a 
great noise about us as they prepared to take 
the wing, flapping along close over the sur- 
face of the sea. As we kept nearing the cliff 
they became still more numerous. 

“Presently we heard a murmuring sound 
like that of distant falling waters. When we 
had arrived under the cliff, this sound in- 
creased in volume, and became so loud that 
we were obliged to elevate our voices to make 
ourselves heard by each other. This result 
was caused by the constant fluttering of in- 
numerable birds, and their incessant scream- 
ing. Some of the ledges, or shelves, on which 
they sat were very narrow, others were two 
or three feet wide; some were but a few. yards 
in length, others were many rods; some were 
in pretty regular order, one above another, 
others were sloping and irregular; but upon 
all of them, from near the water's edge to the 
summit of the cliff, birds were sitting, packed 
close together, and facing outward—asitting 
bolt upright, row above row, crowded into 
the smallest possible compass, and looking 
for all the world like soldiers with white coats 
and black caps standing shoulder to shoulder 
on parade. Low down the birds were easily 
counted; but higher up they melted away 
into scarcely distinguishable lines of white- 
ness, and higher still they disappeared from 
sight altogether. 

“At first it puzzled me to account for their 
strange attitude; but when I discovered that 
each female bird lays but one egg, it was 
readily explained. 

“They make no nest whatever, but lay 
their single egg upon the naked rock. The 
bird can only cover it, therefore, by placing 
it upon its end, which is accomplished with 
the bill, and then she sits down upon it as if it 
were a stool. 

“ After listening a while to their strange 


cries, and watching their movements, we re- 
membered that we had come out to try our 
luck at shooting. Our guns were fired simul- 
taneously, and down came plump into the 
water birds enough to make a meal for the 


whole ship’s company. But what a change 
now there was in the aspect of the cliff! Fol- 
lowing the discharge of the guns there was 
an instant of calm. It seemed as if every 
scolding voice was hushed. Every bird had 
leaped into the air; and now the wild flutter 
of their wings, as they darted away from the 
rock, was like the rush of a tornado; while 
they were so numerous as they passed over 
that they threw a shadow on us like a cloud. 
Having sprung from their eggs so quickly, 
many of them were left insecure, and a per- 
fect shower came spattering down the cliffs. 
“But the birds did not long keep the air. 
They soon lit upon the water, with a great 
splash, about a quarter of a mile from the cliff, 
perfectly blackening its surface. Some of 
them did not even go so far; but, wheeling 
about in mid-air, they put back in haste to 
get once more upon their eggs before they 
bad time to cool; and those who took the 
water quickly came back, despite the danger, 
to shelter their precious treasure of a single 
egg. 
“Many of the birds were now observed to 
be in a state of violent anger with their near- 
est neighbors, and, as they sat there upon 
their stools, they reminded me of angry fish- 
wives. With ruffled feathers they were con- 
tinually scolding each other at the very top 
of their shrill voices. When it is borne in 
mind that the birds must have numbered mil- 
lions, the volume of sound may be well im- 
agined. It was at first difficult to account for 
all this disturbance, except upon the ground 
of pure love of fight. Presently, however, I 
observed that there was a deeper cause at the 
bottom of much of the difficulty. The bird 
must sometimes leave her egg, for she cannot 
remain there and starve to death while the 
chick is hatching. She may be a careless 
bird, and as she leaves the ledge, her precious 
egg may roll off the cliff after her and thus 
be destroyed; or her neighbors may roll it off 
while quarrelling. Upon her return she looks 
for her egg, but does not find it, and steals 
the first egg she can lay her bill upon; and 
then down she sits upon it with as much cool- 
ness and unconcern as if it had belonged to 
her from the beginning. When the true 
owner of this stolen egg comes back, she may 
steal in like manner, or she may accuse some 
other bird with the theft.” 


Selected for ‘‘The Friend.’’ 
The Christian Testimonies Peculiar to our Society. 


There are those in the present day who 
mourn over the weakness and declension in our 
religious Society ; whose sorrow is not a mere 
fruitless emotion, but incites them, as Ne- 
hemiah’s did him when he surveyed the deso- 
lations of Jerusalem, to arise and build against 
their own houses, and to animate others in 
the same good work. These are the true 
mourners, on whom the blessing rests. Such 
bave no cause for dismay, or to distrust Him 
who has ever been the helper of the poor and 
afflicted, “the healer of the breach, and the 
restorer of paths to dwell in.” We believe his 
love and mercy are still toward the Society; 
which he raised up as by his own right arm, 
protected, preserved, and prospered it, amid 
cruel persecutions and bitter sufferings, and 
made it the instrument of great good to thou- 
sands. 

And why should any distrust Him, or 


doubt that he will do the same for it in the 
present day, if he is but faithfully sought unto? 
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“T am the Lord,” says he, “J change not.” 
“His arm is not shortened tbat it cannot 
save, neither is his ear heavy that it cannot 
hear.” “The mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
Him; and bis righteousness unto children’s 
children ; to such as keep his covenant, and to 
those that remember his commandments to 
do them.” This is all thatis wanting. Many 
as are the burdens and trials of the upright ; 
and much as they are struck at, if they hold 
on in their integrity, patiently and quietly 
pursuing the path of duty, help equal to their 
need will be granted, they will have their re- 
ward from Him, who knows their sincerity, 
and a brighter and better day will yet dawn 
upon the church. 

We sometimes hear it said that the Society 
has fulfilled its mission; that its service is 
closed, and there is no longer occasion to hold 
up conspicuously those Christian testimonies, 
which were peculiar to it. We entertain a 
very different view. Never, in our apprehen- 
sion, was it more important that the free 
and independent work of the Holy Spirit, the 
manifestations of the light of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, should be faithfully maintained, as the 
foundation of all vital religion; as that, with- 
out the practical experience of which, all pro- 
fession of religion is an empty form “as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” The 
other testimonies and principles held by 
Friends, are also necessary to be supported, 
if they exist asa distinct body of Christian 
ptofessors. And we believe they willso exist; 
and that however some may swerve to the 
right hand, or others to the left; there will 
be those raised up and preserved, from one 
generation to another, who will be religiously 
bound to maintain these principles in their 
fullness and integrity; and to commend them 
to others, not by precept only, but by a godly 
and consistent example. 

While listening to the presumptous asser- 
tions that the services of Friends are over, and 
their testimonies obsolete, it is sometimes 
forcibly presented, that the wish is author of 
the thought. That the restraints of the cross, 
the mortification of human pride attendant on 
plainness of dress, language, behaviour and 
living, and the disuse of outward ceremonies, 
and the contemptuous sneer with which the 
wise and great of the world treat those chris- 
tian practices, induce the lukewarm professor 
to wish they were out of the way; and that 
he could be esteemed a good Friend without 
them, or that the whole Society was merged 
into some more fashionable sect. But, how- 
ever agreeable this might be to such cross- 
shunning Quakers, we think they are not 
likely soon to be accommodated. He who 
laid upon the first Friends the obligation 
firmly to uphold these Christian principles 
and practices, as intimately connected with 
true religion, we believe, will not leave him- 
self without witnesses, constrained, by the 
power of his Spirit, firmly to maintain them ; 
not in the dry formality of mere traditional 
authority, but in the newness of a spiritual 
life, flowing from Christ their Head. May 
none, then, yield to unprofitable discourage- 
ment; or indulge a disposition to lay the de- 
generacy at the door of others, while neglect- 
ing their own work ; but all laborin the prof- 
- fered ability, which can only come from on 


high, to “be built” up themselves ‘in our 
most holy faith,’ and to encourage others in! 
the same blessed work,— Thomas Evans. 


The East Indian Cocoa-nut Crab is said to|since the discipline has been relaxed, anoth 


climb the palm-tree, for the sake of detaching| phase has come over us. 


the heavy nuts; but Darwin, who attentively 
observed the animal on the Keeling Islands, 
tells us that it merely lives on those that fall 
spontaneously from the tree. To extract its 
nourishment from the hard case, it shows an 
ingenuity which is one of the most wonder- 
ful instances of animalinstinct. It must first 
of all be remarked, that its front pair of legs 
are terminated by very strong and heavy pin- 
cers, the last pair by others, narrow and 
weak. - After having selected a nut fit for its 
dinner, the crab begins its operations by 
tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, from that end 
under which the three eye-holes are situated ; 
it then hammers upon one of them with its 
heavy claws, untilan openingis made. Here- 
upon it turns round, and by the aid of its 
posterior pincers, extracts the white albumi- 
nous substance. It inhabits deep burrows, 
where it accumulates surprising quantities of 
picked fibres of cocoa-nut husks, on which it 
rests ason a bed. Its habits are‘diurnal; but 
every nightitissaid to pay a visit to the sea, no 
doubt for the purpose of moistening its bron- 
chi. It isvery good to eat, living as it does on 
choice vegetable substances, and the great 
mass of fat, accumulated under the tail of the 
larger ones, sometimes yields, when melted, as 
much as a quart of limpid oil.— Hartwig. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Mary Dudley, before she became a member 
of our Society, had such a clear view of the 
profession and peculiar testimonies of Friends, 
and was so strongly convinced of their consis- 
tency with the truth, that she believed it would 
be required of her to demean herself conform. 
ably thereto, both in profession and practice. 
But in submitting to this sense of duty, the 
opposition from her family was so great, and 
the cross to her own will so heavy, that she 
thought the yielding up of her natural life 
would have been an easier sacrifice.* She 
was, however, through mercy, strengthened 
to obey the Divine requiring, and in the 
twenty-third year of her age, on the ground 
of settled conviction, joined our religious So- 
ciety.— Piety Promoted. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 2, 1872. 


In the 2nd month number of The British 
Friend, received last week, there is an article 
under the head of “ Barclay and his Assail- 
ants,” in which there are some observations 
on the subject of dress, which though contain- 
ing sentiments from which we dissent, we 
quote for the purpose of showing to our readers 
one of the evil results that have followed in 
Great Britain from the members of our Society 
exchanging the well-known plain dress of a 
Friend for that of the world. 

“ Nor is it now a question of mere outward 
peculiarities. They have long been given up 
as marks or tests of inward piet;, or of fitness 
for offices in the church ; although they found 
a defender, inconsistently, as I think, with his 
general religious views, in our ablest and most 
prominent writer of the last generation. But 


* How different these from the views and feelings 
maintained by some now, and are even carried out by 
them into painful, if not disgraceful practice. 


Instead of a retu 
to circumspection and simplicity in life arf 
manners, which must ever become the Chrip 
tian character, and which one had a right 
expect when the motive for rebellion againg 
a conventional rule was removed, we find t 
changes—not only among our young peopl 
—have gone on to extremes, in adopting t 
prevailing customs of society. With the ey 
tension of liberty, the disposition to judge h 
also changed sides. Some who claimed libe 
ality to be extended to them, now that the} 
are greatly in the majority are somewhat di 
posed to be uncharitable, and to look dow} 
upon those who still think it right to adhe 
to the old Quaker language and costume, 
men and women of somewhat narrow min 
and antiquated intellect, of whom itis nearl 
time that the last specimen was placed in th 
British Museum! It is almost denied th 
these outward observances can be consiste 
with truly enlightened views and an humbl 
unobtrusive walk in life; or that they a 
needful to uphold any deeply awakened an 
conscientious minds in the conduct of the 
selves and their families. And yet there is 
clear and living Christian testimony on b 
half of simplicity of “speech, behaviour, an 
apparel,” and all other circumstances of ind 
vidual habit and influence, and against co 
formity to the maxims, customs, and ever 
changing fashions of the world, in favor 
circumspection and sobriety at all times, an 
against flattery, superfluity, and extravagane 
on all occasions, in the giving up of which w 
should lose greatly ; and it is not a little r 
markable, that in all ages especial religiou 
profession almost always results in costum 
singularly analogous, in numerous instance 
to what has been adopted by Friends. In th 
translation of a Sanscrit religious MS., proba 
bly more than 3000 years old, I read,— 

“ Let his house, his diet, and his clothes 

Be always of the plainest.” 

We are not without public expressions fro 
the outside world, of how sincerely the mor 
serious and sensible part of the religious com 
munity in general regret the rapid disappear 
ance of the old Quaker garb and language 
and their accompanying severity of manners.’ 

On this the editor of The British Hrienc 
makes the following comment: 

“Our esteemed correspondent must allo 
us to express our dissent from what he lay: 
down in reference to outward peculiarities 
He says these “have long been given up ak 
tests of inward piety and fitness for offices i 
the church.’”’ We think the author alluded t 
(J. J. Gurney?) was not inconsistent with his 
general views in defending these peculiarities, 
which if ever they were held as described, 
was by a mistake. This, however, is not to 
say that they are non-obligatory or ought to 
be discarded. They are unquestionably scrip- 
tural in their root. Suppose, by a like mis- 
take, it had ever been thought that a person’s 
scrupulous non-payment of tithes rendered 
him fit for office, would that justify Friends 
in relaxing their testimony against clerical 
impositions? Assuredly not. Neither does 
the discovery (?) relative to other distinctive 
features in our profession annul their observ- 
ance. We disapprove of singling out any one 
testimony and calling it a “conventional rule.” 
We might further suppose our Yearly Meet- 
ing deeming it unnecessary to inquire if our 
members were “just in their dealings.” Would 
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7 from the duty of honesty? 


the “Queries.” Our obligations would re- 


“ine will. 


‘ar and living testimony on bebalf of sim- 
city of ‘speech, behaviour, and apparel,’ 
a we mai 
on a Yearly Meeting to rescind that testi- 
my nor the smallest obligation of any Chris- 
m duty. We are aware it has been sup- 
ged to have such power, but this is altogeth- 
a fallacy, and its evil fruit is Jargely mani- 
lt on every hand. How is it possible to 
ar testimony against conformity to the 
orld at the same time that we rush among 
4 foremost into it?. No! We must ever be 
‘Atly distinguished from the world and its 
-annical fashions, or be their slave,—there 
no medium. Ina word, if we are Friends 
‘principle, we must not be afraid to carry 
it our profession consistently in all things, in 
4e little as well as in the great. Fitness for 
ice in the church is not to be found in our 
jing faithful in one branch of our profession, 
“t in our being careful to adorn the doctrine 
“ God our Savioar in all things—in letting 
ir whole conduct or conversation be such as 
cometh the gospel.” 
It is no marvel that those who have given 
» the garb of a Friend, should, as they con- 
‘gue vo conform more nearly to the world, 
arn to “look down” with contempt on those 
who maintain the plain appearance that has 
“ways characterized the true Friend. ‘The 
‘ange has its root in the spirit of the world, 
vad that spirit has always scorned and ridi- 
‘aled the dress which consistent Friends have 
‘orn. Here, we believe, is the trae though 
‘nacknowledged source of the now wide-spread 
“eparture from the testimony to “plainness 
if speech, behaviour and apparel ;” producing 
- determination so to dress that the world 
‘an not recognize who are members of a So- 
diety which openly avows it has Christian 
sestimonies to bear which that world hates, 
»ecause they rebuke its fashions, its manners 
ond its cherished amusements. 
- The idea held out that the Society has, at 
eny time, been so weak as to suppose that the 
‘mere wearing of plain clothes constituted 
“fitness for offices in the church” is an un- 
Sounded assumption, used, we apprehend, 
‘more as a blind to obscure the source of the 
‘shange desired to be made, or already made, 
shan as being believed by those who broached 
t. Supposing the dress of Friends, like other 
sood things, may have been a mere substitute 
“n some individuals for what it ought to indi- 
‘cate—conformity to the religious principles 
‘held by Friends, or that it may have served 
‘some in their hypocrisy ; asthe editor of the 
‘British Friend clearly shows, this affords no 
‘valid excuse for laying it aside: the same 
‘kind of reasoning might be used to discard 
vany other testimony of Truth held by the So- 
ciety. 
It is objected that Friends in the beginning 
adopted no particular costume, and that it 
has become a form, and Friends should not 
‘be subservient to forms. It is true, that no 
set costume was prescribed by the eatly 
_ Friends, but under the constraining influence 


- ceasing to make such inquiry exonerate 
We presume 
The root of any of our testimonies is not 


in intact though no inquiry was made as 
their observance ; they spring from the 


“Our correspondent admits that there is a 


ntain that it is not competent for 


pride of life. 


ornamentation, and also to refuse to follow 
the changeable fashions. Hence they almost 
at once became peculiar in their garb and 
were known by it, and that which wrought 
this peculiarity in apparel in them, has kept 
Friends to it, with comparatively little altera- 
tion from that day to this. If itis a form, it 
is one not likely to betray those who observe 
it into evil, and in very many cases where 
obedience to the restraining power of Divine 
Grace had not yet been yielded, it has kept 
from going into wrong acts and hurtful as- 
sociations which would otherwise have been 
indulged in; because it speaks a language 
which beholders understand to mean self-de- 
nial, restriction from much that the world 
deems allowable and even praiseworthy, and 
which would excite its disgust did it see a 
plain Friend participating in them. If this 
form is forsaken, for what is it to be exchang- 
ed? for the form of the world, and that we 
know is adapted to allow of indulgence in the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
Therefore, those who are using 
their positions and influence to remove the 


restraint which the plain garb of a Friend 


has heretofore exercised on both young and 


older, are opening more widely the avenues 


which lead away from comparative innocence 
and safety, and incurring a fearful responsi- 
bility of being instrumental in betraying them 


into refusal to wear the yoke of Christ. 


Where the plain dress of a Friend is rejected 
by members holding influential stations in the 
Society, supposing that they themselves do 
not change with every fashion, which they 
are likely to do, it is vain to expect modera- 
tion in dress among those who look up to 
them for examples. Such, seeing those filling 
the places of shepherds of the flock dressed 
like the people of the world, and yet claiming 
to be consistent Friends, and there being no 
criterion of plainness left in the Society, will, 
each one—unless providentially arrested by 
the convictions of the Holy Spirit, and kept 
from imitating the leaders of the people—be 
tempted to conform to the prevailing mode, 
just so far as he or she pleases, and few will 
withstand availing themselves of the grateful 
excuse. Hence it is that such frequent com- 
plaint, from various quarters, is heard of the 
members in Hngland,—not merely the young, 
—having “gone to extremes in adopting the 
prevailing customs of society,” and are now 
learning to look with contempt on the few 
who feel bound to keep to the plain dress. 
To believe that the change from the plain 
dress is sanctioned by the Head of the Charch, 
is to discredit the experience or the truthful- 
ness of the faithful members of the Society 
from its rise to the present day ; for we ven- 
ture to say that of all such, of whose lives and 
conversation records have been preserved, 
not one can be cited who did not show by his 
garb that he was not ashamed to be recog- 
nized as a Friend. On the contrary, those 
records teem with expressions of the religious 
exercise such were brought under, that the 
members should not depart from the dress 
which marked to what society they belonged. 
How many who bad been accustomed to wear 
the form of the world, whether educated in 
the Society or not, found they could make 
little or no progress in religious life, nor ob- 
tain peace of mind, until they were made will- 
ing, by the convictions and teaching of Divine 


of the Holy Spirit operating on their minds 
individually, they were obliged to strip off all 


Gracé, to put on the apparel of a Friend. Can 
we then believe that this same Grace would 


instruct any among us to go back to that 
which so many succeeding generations before 
us have been obliged by it to come out of? 

If, as alleged, dress is too small a thing to 
be taken into consideration in estimating re- 
ligious standing, why, for that which is of so 
trifling moment, give up that which has al- 
ways distinguished a Friend? It may be that 
there is no religion in the cut, color, or texture 
of a garment considered abstractly, but as 
expressive of the relation between the soul 
and its obedience to the divine will, they are 
inseparable from it. Hence both prophets 
and apostles have been commissioned by Him 
who knoweth what is in man, to give specific 
directions in relation thereto. Discarding the 
plain dress among Friends is not a small thing, 
but one of great importance: it is opening the 
door to corresponding departures in language, 
manners and amusements. We will close these 
remarks by an extract from this Journal, 
published some years ago. 

“ We may be sure that Satan is too cunning 
to expect to succeed in laying waste the So- 
ciety of Friends by tempting them to launch 
out at once into the extravagances of fashion- 
able life, but having overcome the scruples of 
the members against the cut and color of their 
garb, and deceived them into a belief that 
language, being the mere representative of 
thought, that in common use, whatever its 
form, is the most appropriate for them, he 
may securely trust its overthrow to time and 
familiar intercourse with the world. Indal- 
gence will sharpen and strengthen the appe- 
tite for more liberty, and there being no cri- 
terion of simplicity preserved, it will not be 
very long ere all the barriers to fashion, vain 
show and dissipating amusements may be 
overleaped and forgotten. The cross being 
laid down in relation to dress, it becomes in- 
creasingly burdensome in reference to all 
other testimonies, and the same mode of 
reasoning adopted to reconcile departures 


from plainness, is effectual in silencing objec- 
tions to conformity with other practices that 
are current among other religious professors, 
and thus the whole system which has charac- 
terized Friends for over two hundred years, 
may be laid waste.” 

How far these observations have already 
been realized on the other side of the Atlantic 
is known to many of our readers. Let Friends 
here take warning. 


We think it proper to state that the wrong 
quotation marks at the commencement of the 
extract from Job Svott, on page 196 of the 
current volume, alluded to in our last issue, 
were a typographical error.—Eps. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrrGnN.—The London Times says the companies 
controlling the existing- cables between Europe and 
America, have agreed upon a basis whereby the French 
company will proceed to lay another cable. It is in- 
timated that a modification of the present tariff upon 
cable dispatches may be expected. 

In the House of Commons a resolution was intro- 
duced to censure the ministry for the appointment of 
Sir Robert Collier to the judicial committee of the privy 
council. After protracted debate the house, by a vote 
of 268 to 241, rejected the resolution. 

Dispatches from Dundee give accounts of a wide- 
spread and devastating flood in the valley of the Tay. 
The waters of Firth and River Tay overflowed their 
banks, and poured into the plains on both sides, sweep- 
ing everything before them. The flood extends from 


Dundee, at the mouth of the Firth to a point above 
Perth, on the south side of the River Tay and head of 
navigation. The level country around the latter city 
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is covered with water, and portions of Dundee have reported by previous steamer. Good order has been FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IND! 


been rendered uninhabitable. The railroad between 
the two cities is washed away in many places, and much 
of the road-bed must be rebuilt. 

The British government has exchanged communica- 
tions with foreign governments in regard to the Inter- 
national Society. 

London, 2d mo. 26th.—Consols, 923. 
of 1862, 914; of 1867, 92; ten-forties, 88}. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 11$ a 114d.; Orleans, 
113d. California wheat, 12s. 4d. per cental. 

The French National Assembly has elected a com- 
mittee to examine the bill introduced by Le Franc, 
Minister of the Interior, increasing the powers of the 
government over the press. The bill, which has been 
made a Cabinet question, is opposed by about 308 mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and favored by 285 of them. 

The publication of the newspapers La Gaulois and 
L’ Armee, has been suspended by orders of the govern- 
ment. The discovery of the last Bonapartist conspiracy 
has caused the government to double the police force 
on duty at Versailles, and the troops have been ordered 
to remain at their barracks ready for action. In the 
northern departments also, extraordinary precautions 
have been taken against a surprise. 

The Count de Chambord having taken up his resi- 
dence temporarily at Antwerp, has revived the hopes 
of the French legitimists, and great numbers of them 
have visited him at that place. A dispatch of the 22d 
says: The gathering of legitimists, at Antwerp, is in- 
creasing daily and becoming formidable. It is confined 
to no nationality although the French predominate in 
numbers; the German and Spanish legitimists were well 
represented. 

The leading ultra-Montanists from Italy, Germany 
and France are also flocking to the city. It is rumored 
that all are acting together harmoniously, and that the 
chiefs are deliberating over plans for the restoration of 
all deposed sovereigns. A disturbance of the public 
peace being threatened, the Count de Chambord on the 
25th ult., requested his friends to refrain from coming 
to Antwerp. 

The Assembly contains a strong royalist party, di- 
vided between the legitimists and Orleanists. A mani- 
festo, recommending a fusion of the two branches of 
monarchists, has been signed by 256 of the members. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The German nation is arm- 
ing again and assuming an aspect for war rapidly. Two 
corps of the Imperial Prussian army haye received or- 
ders from the War Office to hold themselves fully 
equipped and in readiness to move immediately when 
directed. The reason for this is to be found in the great 
and unusual activity which just now prevails among 
the French political parties at Versailles, and a conse- 
quent apprehension on the part of the Germans of the 
possible occurrence of a sudden change, not only of the 
Ministry, but of the form of government on the soil of 
the French Republic. In the event of any changes, 
likely to interfere with a strict execution of the condi- 
tions of the treaty of peace, a new German invasion of 
the French territory will follow. 

President Thiers has summoned the principal gen- 
erals to give an account of the present state of feeling 
in the army. 

It is reported that Prince Bisraarck proposes to issue 
invitations to the powers for an international congress 
to establish a system of cheap and uniform rates of 
postage, and facilitate the transmission and exchange 
of mails. 

A Vienna dispatch says: The reichsrath, by a two- 
thirds majority, have passed a compulsory electoral 
bill, which makes important changes in the political 
system of the provinces, and is intended to bind them 
closer to the crown. 

In Spain a new ministry has been formed, with Sa- 
gosta at its head, which will, it is hoped, have the sup- 
port of the entire progressist party. 

Dispatches from Rome state that the pope has been 
strongly urged to hold an Ecumenical Council at Trent. 
The Anstrian government, however, does not seem dis- 
posed to permit the council to meet in its dominions. 
Malta has also been proposed as a place for holding the 
council, provided the consent of the British govern- 
ment can be obtained. 

The police authorities of Leipsic have issued a pro- 
clamation against the International Society. The arti- 
sans of the city are prohibited from becoming members 
of the society, or contributing money to its support. 

A dispatch from Batavia reports that heavy gales 
haye prevailed throughout the island of Java, and that 
the clove crop has been destroyed. 

Encouraging reports from the diamond fields con- 
tinue to reach Cape Town. Diamonds were selling at 
auction at a decline of twenty-five per cent. on prices 
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restored among the miners. 


A Paris dispatch of the 26th says: Subscriptions sa 


\the national voluntary fund to pay the German war 
indemnity continue to come in from all parts of the 
country. The fund now amounts to 23,000,000 frances. 

Unirep Srares.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia during the week ending at noon on the 
24th ult., numbered 495. There were 188 deaths of 
small pox, 56 of consumption, 32 inflammation of the 
lungs, and 13 old age. 

The number of new buildings erected in Philadelphia 
in 1871 was 6,295, including 5,365 new dwelling houses. 
Since 1866, the number of dwellings erected in this city 
has been 21,973. The rapid growth of the past few 
years is attributed to the great increase of manufactories 
of iron, cotton, wool, &e. 

The bill which passed the House of Representatives 
in Congress, abolishing the duties on tea and coffee, 
will, it is supposed, fail in the Senate. The finance 
committee of that body have reported a bill making 
;numerous changes in the tariff. It is proposed that the 
duty on tea shall hereafter be ten cents a pound, and 
that on coffee two cents, and that the duties on cotton, 
woolen and silk goods, &e., shall be reduced ten per 
cent. from the present rates. 

The total earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
branches, during the year 1871, were $18,719,836, and 
the expenses 11,823,483, leaving $6,896,408 as the net 
earnings of the road. The main line,is 358 miles in 
length, and the branches 258 miles. 

The Pennsylvania mine-inspectors in the anthracite 
regions, report a total of two hundred and seventy-two 
men killed in the mines last year, and six hundred and 
twenty-two injured by accidents. About one-third of 
the deaths were caused by the faulty construction of the 
mines, some of which were worked with only a single 
opening. 

A bill has passed both Houses of Congress, removing 
political disabilities from 3,624 persons in the Southern 
States. A motion to reduce the duty on pig iron to five 
dollars a ton, was rejected in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The Chicago Board of Trade gives the receipts and 
shipments of grain at that place, during 1871, as fol- 
lows: receipts 83,518,202 bushels, which is a greater 
quantity than in any previous year. The shipments 
were 71,800,789 bushels. The manufacture of flour fell 
off 116,237 barrels, owing to the burning of six large 
mills. The fire destroyed about 17,000 houses, and de- 
prived 100,000 people of shelter. It is expected that 
the business portion of the city will be restored within 
two years and the rest a little later. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th ult. New York.—American gold, 1103. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 1867, 1113; ditto, 10-40, 
110. Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.50; finer brands, 
$6.70 a $11. White Michigan wheat, $1.82 a $1.85 ; 
red western, $1.65. State barley, 78 a 80 cts. Oats, 52 
a 55 cts. Southern white corn, 73 a 75 cts.; yellow, 69 
a70 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 23} a 23% 
ets. for uplands and New Orleans. Cuba sugar, 9 cts. 
Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, #6 a $10. 
Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.61 a $1.62; white, $1.70; 
white Michigan, $1.88. Rye, 92 cts. Yellow corn, 65 
a 67 cts. Oats, 53 a 55 ects. The receipts of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 2,400 head. Extra 
sold at 7} a 8 cts.; choice, 63 a7 cts.; fair to good, 5a 
6 cts., and common 4 a 4% cts. per lb. gross. Sheep 
sold at 7} a7 cts. per lb. gross for fair to good; choice, 
10 cts. Hogs, $7 a $8 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago.— 
Spring extra flour, $6.50 a $6.65. No. 2 spring wheat, 
$1.25. No. 2 mixed corn, 39 cts.” No. 2 oats, 32 cts. 
No. 2 rye, 74 cts. No. 2 barley, 59 cts. St. Louis — 
Flour, $5.75 a $7.25. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.36. Corn, 
39 a40cts. Oats, 35 a 37 cts. Rye, 82 a 83 cts. Lard, 
8 cts. Milwaukie-—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.28; No. 2, 
$1.25. No. 2 corn, 39 cts. No. 2 oats, 31} cts. Cleve- 
land.—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.59 a $1.60; No. 2, 
$1.50 a $1.51. Corn, 52 cts. Oats, 35 cts. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher for one of the schools in the 
Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ Writing Depart- 
ment. Application may be made to 
Joseph Walton, 413 Walnut St., 
Chas. J. Allen, 304 Arch St., 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
| A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to ta 


Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
ington, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may ] 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Marriep, Twelfth month 27th, 1871, at Friend 
Meeting-house, Concord, Ohio, EpwARD STRATTON, 
East Carmel, Columbiana county, Ohio, to Mary 
daughter of Asa and Asenath Raley, of the form 
place. 


Diep, near Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio, at t 
residence of Joseph Gibbons, on the 8th of First mont 
1872, in the 87th year of herage, CATHARINE, widow 
the late William Flanner, and a mémber of Somers 
Monthly Meeting. Her illness was lingering, and sh 
often expressed a desire to be released from this earth] 
tabernacle of clay, and to be with the ransomed aboy 
, at his residence in Darlington, Harford C 
Maryland, on the 15th of First month, 1872, THom 
C., son of the late Samuel Worthington, in the 58t 
year of his age, a member of Deer Creek Monthl 
Meeting. 

, suddenly, in Reading, Berks Co., Pa., on Fift! 
day morning, the 18th of First month, 1872, Josrp 
DickINsoN, in the 72d year of his age, a member 
Exeter Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
, at her residence in this city, First month 25t 
1872, ExizABETH FLANEGAN, in the 73d year of h 
age, an esteemed member of the Western Distric 
Monthly Meeting. Though the sufferings of this dea 
Friend were often great, she was enabled to bear ther 
with much patience, and expressed, a short time befor 
her close, that she felt herself to be an unprofitable sei 
vant; having nothing to trust in but the merey of Go 
in Christ Jesus our Saviour; and again, what a favor | 
is to have salt in ourselves, and bread in our ow 
houses at such a time as this. Her end was peace. 
, at his residence, Tuckerton, N. J., Second mont 
3d, 1872, Ezra BLACKMAN, in the 55th year of his ag 
a member of Little Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 6th of Second month 1872, at the resi 
dence of his son, Benjamin D. Stratton, in Winon: 
Ohio, Danie STRATTON, in the 75th year of his ag 
a member of Pennsville Monthly and Particular Mee 
ing, Ohio. This dear Friend evidenced his love fe 
the truth by a circumspect life and conduct, and wa 
fervently concerned that the doctrines and testimonie 
of Friends might be maintained in all their simplicit 
and completeness, unimpaired by any innovation. H 
evinced much patience as his weakness increased, say 
ing, he felt himself to be a poor creature, yet at tim 
was refreshed by asense of a redeeming love and merc 
A Friend inquired if his prospect appeared bright; h 
replied, it did, increasingly so. On learning that th 
midweek meetings of a neighboring Monthly Meetin 
were often small, after a pause he said, “ The ways ¢ 
Zion do mourn because so few come to the solem 
feasts.” He was frequently engaged in supplicatio 
that his faith fail not ; and was favored as his end dre 
near, with a degree of tranquillity and peace, in whic 
state we humbly believe he quietly passed away to h 
eternal rest. 
, at the residence of her father, at Greenwoox 
Columbia Co., Pa., Second month 8th, 1872, Mar 
CorDELIA, daughter of George and the late Rosamon 
Kester, in the 19th year of her age. This young Frien 
endured a long and painful illness, in which it wé 
evident she was deeply impressed with the all impo 
tant work of the soul’s salvation. The following ai 
some of her last expressions: Oh Lord, have mercy o 
me! Iam a poor wayfaring stranger, travelling throug 
this world alone ; yet not alone, for Thou has promise 
to be with all Thy weak, depending children. De: 
father, weep not for me, | am going home. She too 
an affectionate leave of her relatives and friends, sa; 
ing, I hope to meet you all in heaven. There will I 
ze sickness, toil or danger in that bright land to whic 
go. 


